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FOREIGN POLICY 

AND 

CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE 

By George F. Kennan 

Former foreign service officer; ambassador to the Soviet Union, 1952-53; 
father of the “containment policy” that has dominated U. S. foreign 
policy for the last 12 years. Retired from active service abroad to 
become professor at Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton University; 
author of several books on international affairs, including Russia, the 
Atom and the West (Harper, 1958). 

This article first appeared in The Atlantic Monthly, May, 1959, and is 
reprinted here with permission of the author and The Atlantic Monthly, 


I SHOULD like to say at the outset that questions of method in forei gn 
policy seem to me to be generally a much more fitting subject for Chris¬ 
tian concern than questions of purpose. It is very difficult for us to 
know which of the specific undertakings of government in foreign 
affairs might have Christian significance and which might not. If there 
is any one thing that is plain about international statesmanship, it is 
the extreme difficulty of establishing in advance the relationship between 
cause and effect—of gauging the likely results of one’s own acts. 

The English historian Herbert Butterfield has shown us with great 
brilliance, and so has our own Reinhold Niebuhr, the irony that seems 
to rest on the relationship between the intentions of statesmen and 
the results they achieve, I can testify from personal experience that 
not only can one never know, when one takes a far-reaching decision 
in foreign policy, precisely what the consequences are going to be, but 
almost never do these consequences fully coincide with what one in¬ 
tended or expected. This does not absolve the statesman of his respon¬ 
sibility for trying to find the measures most suitable to his purpose, but 
it does mean that he is best off when he is guided by firm and sound 
principle instead of depending exclusively on his own farsightedness 
and powers of calculation. And if he himself finds it hard to judge the 
consequences of his acts, how can the individual Christian onlooker 
judge them? 

All this is quite different when we come to method. Here, in a 
sense, one can hardly go wrong. The government cannot fully know 
what it is doing, but it can always know how it is doing it; and it can 
be as sure that good methods will be in some way useful as that bad 
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ones will be in some way pernicious. A government can pursue its 
purpose in a patient and conciliatory and understanding way, respect¬ 
ing the interests of others and infusing its behavior with a high standard 
of decency and honesty and humanity, or it can show itself petty, 
exacting, devious, and self-righteous. If it behaves badly, even the 
most worthy of purposes will be apt to be polluted; whereas sheer good 
manners will bring some measure of redemption to even the most dis¬ 
astrous undertaking. The Christian citizen will be on sound ground, 
therefore, in looking sharply to the methods of his government’s diplo¬ 
macy, even when he is uncertain about its purposes. 

In the fabric of international life, there are a great many questions 
that have no certain Christian significance at all. They represent con¬ 
flicts between those elements of secular motivation which are themselves 
without apparent Christian meaning: commercial interests, prestige 
considerations, fears, and what not. I do not think we can conclude 
that it matters greatly to God whether the free trade area or the Com¬ 
mon Market prevails in Europe, whether the British fish or do not 
fish in Icelandic territorial waters, or even whether Indians or Pakistani 
run Kashmir. It might matter, but it is hard for us, with our limited 
vision, to know. 

But these are all questions which reflect the normal frictions between 
peace-loving nations. How about the issues of the cold war? How 
about colonialism? How about aid to the underdeveloped areas? How 
about the United Nations as an institution? How about the atom? 
Are not Christian values involved in our attitude toward these ques¬ 
tions? 

Our Competition with Moscow 

In its internal policies, the state can create a decent human atmos¬ 
phere, in which the individual has the maximum possibility for grap¬ 
pling in a hopeful and constructive way with the moral problems of 
personal life. Or it can, as we have seen in the examples of Hitler 
and Stalin and the Chinese Communists, strike out on the most 
appalling lines of viciousness and cruelty, deliberately fostering a real 
sickness of the human spirit and inculcating on people’s minds, for its 
own purposes, suspicion, terror, callousness, and the habit of brutality 

_creating conditions dreadfully adverse to the success of the Christian 

cause. Christianity cannot be indifferent to the existence of such doc¬ 
trines and methods; and whatever prevents their spread and their 
triumph on a world scale serves, it seems to me, a Christian purpose. 
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But I do not think this means that every measure that is damaging 
to international Communism is necessarily good and every measure 
that is acceptable to a Communist government is necessarily bad. The 
world is not that simple. Our competition with Moscow is not the 
only significant reality of international affairs. Our policies, further¬ 
more, must take into account the interests of the peoples under Com¬ 
munist rule as well as those of their governments. Again, we have the 
question of method and the fact that not even the greatest conviction 
of righteousness in our purposes absolves us from the obligation of 
decency in method. If we allow ourselves to copy our adversary’s 
methods as a means of combating him, we may have lost the battle 
before we start; for this is, after all, what is most essentially at stake. 

Furthermore, we must not make the mistake of regarding interna¬ 
tional Communism as a static, unchanging quantity in the pattern of 
world realities. While the full-blown totalitarian state in its un¬ 
natural, nightmarish horror is certainly an abomination in the sight of 
God, one cannot say this of the conservative authoritarian state which 
has been the norm of Western society in the Christian era. And we 
must not forget that it is in this direction that the Soviet government, as 
distinct from the Chinese Communist government, has been rapidly 
evolving since Stalin’s death. Its gravitation in this direction has not 
been final or decisive, but it has not been negligible. The mere fact 
that the most characteristic feature of totalitarian horror, the punishment 
of whole categories of people for abstract or preventive reasons, has 
been abolished shows how far the Russians have come since Stalin’s day. 

Now between democracy and traditional authoritarianism there are 
still differences, but they are relative and do not present clear-cut issues. 
The authoritarian regime, despite its origins and its sanctions, often 
rests on a wide area of popular acceptance and reflects popular aspira¬ 
tions in important degree. In democratic countries, on the other hand, 
such things as the operations of lobbies and political parties and the 
inevitable control of nominations by small groups of people tend to 
reduce the ideal representativeness of government and to make it hard 
to view the political process as much more than a negative expression of 
the popular will. 

And if you consider, as I do, that the value of a democratic society in 
the Christian sense depends not just on the fact of its enjoying certain 
rights and liberties but on the nature of the use made of them, then I 
think you have to raise questions about our American society of this 
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day. These questions do not need to make us lose hope or hang our 
heads, but they should cause us to be cautious in drawing conclusions 
about the merit in God’s eyes of any particular form of society. 

All these considerations lead me to feel that, while Christian values 
often are involved in the issues of American conflict with Soviet power, 
we cannot conclude that everything we want automatically reflects the 
purpose of God and everything the Russians want reflects the purpose 
of the devil. The pattern is complex, fuzzy, and unstable. We must 
look sharply at each individual issue before we jump to conclusions. 
We must bear in mind that there are things we do not know and cannot 
know. We must concede the possibility that there might be some areas 
of conflict involved in this cold war which a Divine Power could con¬ 
template only with a sense of pity and disgust for both parties, and 
others in which He might even consider us to be wrong. 

The Tragedy of Colonialism 

So much for the cold war. How about colonialism? Nobody seems 
to suggest any more, I notice, that God might conceivably be on the 
side of the metropolitan power, despite the fact that of the two parties 
involved it is often the mother country that represents the Christian 
society and the colonial people the pagan one. The assumption usually 
encountered today is that any form of foreign rule is necessarily oppres¬ 
sive and worse than any form of indigenous rule. The next assump¬ 
tion is that any anti-colonial effort is therefore automatically good in 
the Christian sense—^that self-determination, in short, is a Christian 
purpose. 

I am confldent that for such assumptions there is not a shred of 
justification. The erection of the edifice of modem colonialism was 
not a moral act or a series of moral acts but the response to obvious 
historical conditions and necessities. It was a phenomenon occasioned 
by the fact that industrialism burst forth in Europe ^d North America 
more than a hundred years earlier than it did in other parts of the 
globe and thus produced huge and sudden disparities in physical and 
adminis trative power. This called for a political response, and colo¬ 
nialism was this response. We Americans were spared a greater partici¬ 
pation in it only because of our preoccupation with the development 
of our own continent—-for no other reason. 

Today the colonial relationship has outworn in many instances— 
though by no means all—^its original technological and psychological 
justification. A great part of the colonial system has been liquidated. 
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and another part of it is in course of liquidation. This process could 
not fail to give rise to tensions of tragic bitterness and difficulty. In 
the anatomy of these tensions, one will look in vain, as a rule, for any 
Christian meaning. The resistance to change on the part of the mother 
country has sometimes reflected selfishness and shortsightedness, and 
it has also reflected in many cases a genuine sense of responsibility. 
Conversely, the demand for change on the part of the colonial people 
has sometimes reflected a real love of liberty, and it has often been 
borne by a spirit fiercety chauvinistic, full of hatred, undemocratic, and 
irresponsible. 

Let us, as Christians, view these resulting conflicts for what they 
are: tragic situations, in which the elements of right and wrong are 
indistinguishable to us. Let us remember that insofar as these situa¬ 
tions reflect racial differences, we ourselves stand before God and the 
world as one of the most conspicuous examples of the failure to find 
a satisfactory Christian solution to such problems. Let us learn to 
view this whole subject of colonialism with humility, with detachment, 
with compassion for both sides. Let us not abuse the confidence of 
Christ by invoking his judgment one way or another on situations 
that were obviously beyond the power of mortal man to prevent and 
are now beyond the power of mortal man to liquidate without pain 
and strife. 

Or take the problems of technical assistance and other forms of aid 
to underdeveloped peoples. Here, too, I must argue against the abso¬ 
lutes. I can think of no question of Christian doctrine which needs 
critical examination more than the question of what constitutes charity. 
Even in the personal sense, in the relations between individuals, I often 
wonder whether we do not constantly misinterpret the term and whether 
it does not contain a host of subjective pitfalls. Charity is not giving 
people things which will only encourage them to postpone faring up 
to the necessities under which they are going to have to live in the 
long nm. I question the handout as a means of bringing any impor¬ 
tant benefit to anyone, even in personal life. How much more com¬ 
plicated, then, is the matter of ch^ty between nations. It is (jifficult 
to benefit a whole nation, as distinct from certain factions and elements 
in its competitive life, by anything you do to it from outside which 
affects its internal terms of competition. And make no TnistaVp. about it: 
every infusion of foreign aid has this effect. There are always some who 
benefit from it and others whose interests are damaged by it. 

But beyond this, foreign aid, to be really effective as a gesture of 
Christian charity, would have to be understood as such a gesture by 
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the recipients as well as by the donors. But most foreign peoples do 
not believe that governments do things for selfless and altruistic motives; 
and if we do not reveal to them a good solid motive of self-interest for 
anything we do with regard to them, they are apt to invent one. This 
can be a more sinister one than we ever dreamed of, and their belief 
in it can cause serious confusion in our mutual relations. 

Foreign aid has a place in our foreign policy; but the favorable possi¬ 
bilities for it are more slender than people generally suppose. The less 
it consists of outright grants, the better. The less we try to clothe it in 
the trappings of disinterested altruism—^to view it as Christian charity— 
the more we can show it as a rational extrapolation of our own national 
interest, the better understood and the more effective it is going to be 
abroad. 

The UN as a Symbol of Conscience 

The sovereign national state, to which so much reverent devotion is 
paid in the various gradations of patriotism and chauvinism that make 
up national feelings, has no foundation in Christian principle, whatever 
its secular justiflcation. Nowhere in Christ’s teachings was it suggested 
that TnanVinfl ought to be divided into political families of this nature, 
each a law unto itself, each recognizing no higher authority than its 
own national ego, each assuming its interest to be more worthy of service 
than any other with which it might come into conflict. Surely this 
whole theory is an absurdity from the Christian standpoint. Before we 
could achieve Christian foreign policy we would have to overcome this 
unlimited egotism of the sovereign national state and find a higher 
interest which all of us could recognize and serve. 

How about the United Nations? it will be asked. Is this not an 
institution which, insofar as it represents an endeavor to transcend 
sovereignty, deserves our support as a vehicle of the Christian 

purpose? 

The UN represents not a supergovemment, not a separate institu¬ 
tional personality, but one of a number of forums on which governments 
communicate with one another. It does not, in reality, transcend the 
barrier of sovereignty. Its members are governments, not peoples, and 
such slender authority as it sometimes possesses is conferred upon it 
by these governments, each still acting within the sovereign framework. 

There is no particular Christian sanctity lent to decisions taken in 
the United Nations by the fact that they represent the views of a ma- 
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jority of governments. Little countries are not necessarily more virtuous 
or more enlightened than big ones; and an international majority does 
not necessarily reflect the Christian answer, or even the most wise and 
courageous answer, to anything. 

On the other hand, the UN does represent the germ of something 
immensely necessary and immensely hopeful for this endangered world: 
namely, a sense of conscience higher than the national one, a sense of 
the fellowship of fate by which we are all increasingly bound together. 
I cannot conceive of a satisfactory future for humanity that does not 
embrace, and draw its strength from, the growth of this consciousness. 
The present UN is the symbol of it. This symbol is still weak and 
tender, but it is not insignificant. We must therefore cherish it and guard 
it, not burdening it beyond its strength, not looking to it for the impos¬ 
sible, but strengthening it where and when we can, above all in our 
own thoughts and attitudes. 

This does not mean that all UN decisions are to be taken as auto¬ 
matically right and good. It does not mean that all diplomatic ques¬ 
tions should be uncritically consigned to the UN, whether or not this 
is a suitable place for their discussion. But it does mean that we should 
be careful and respectful of the organization as such, remembering that 
if the idea which it symbolizes is ever allowed to depart from interna¬ 
tional life, nothing else' can stand between us and the horrors of a 
wholly chaotic world in the atomic age. 

The Moral Implications of War 

This brings me now to the questions on which I think a Christian 
might, with good conscience, really take a stand. They involve not just 
the national interests of individual governments but rather the interests 
of civilization: the question of war, and the atom, and the other weapons 
of mass destruction. 

I am aware that the institution of war has always represented di¬ 
lemmas for Christian thought to which no fully satisfactory answer has 
ever been offered. I have, in the past, found myself imable to go along 
with the Quakers in their insistence on a sweeping renunciation of power 
as a factor in international affairs. I do not see the reality of so clear 
a distinction as they draw between domestic affairs and international 
affairs. The Communists have taught us that these two things are inti¬ 
mately connected, that civil wars have international implications and 
that international wars have domestic implications everywhere. I am 
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unable therefore to accept the view which condemns coercion on the 
international sphere but tolerates it within the national borders. 

But that we cannot rule out force completely in international affairs 
does not seem to me to constitute a reason for being indifferent to the 
ways in which force is applied—^to the moral implications of weapons 
and their uses. It is true that all distinctions among weapons from 
the moral standpoint are relative and arbitrary. Gunpowder was once 
viewed with a horror not much less, I suppose, than are atomic explo¬ 
sives today. But who is to say that relative distinctions are not mean¬ 
ingful? I cannot help feeling that the weapon of indiscriminate mass 
destruction goes farther than anything the Christian ethic can properly 
accept. The older weapons, after all, were discriminate in the sense 
that they had at least a direct coherent relationship to political aims. 
They were seen as means of coercing people directly into doing things 
an enemy government wished them to do: evacuating territory, desist¬ 
ing from given objectives, accepting a given political authority. A 
dislinction was still generally drawn, furthermore, prior to World War I 
at least, between the armed forces and the civilian population of a 
hostile country. Efforts wefe made to see that military action was 
directed only against those who themselves had weapons in their hands 
and offered resistance. The law of war did not yet permit the punish¬ 
ment of whole peoples as a means of blackmail against governments. 

In all of these respects, the atom offends. So do all the other weapons 
of mass destruction. So, for that matter, did the conventional bomber 
of World War II when it was used for area bombing. In taking re¬ 
sponsibility for such things as the bombing of Dresden and Hamburg, 
to say nothing of Nagasaki and Hiroshima, Americans went beyond 
what it seems to me the dictates of Christian conscience should have 
allowed (which is not to say that I think their problem was an easy one). 

I regret, as an American and as a Christian, that these things were 
done. I think it should be our aim to do nothing of the sort in any 
future military encounter. If we must defend our homes, let us defend 
them as well as we can in the direct sense, but let us have no part in 
making millions of women and children and noncombatants hostages 
for the behavior of their own governments. 

It will be said to me: This means defeat. To this I can only reply: 
I am skeptical of the meaning of “victory” and “defeat” in their relation 
to modem war between great countries. To my mind the defeat is war 
itself. In any case it seems to me that there are times when we have 
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no choice but to follow the dictates of our conscience, to thrbw ourselves 
on God’s mercy, and not to ask too many questions. 

Atomic Testing 

But this is not the only moral connotation of the atom. There is 
another in the great controversy that has raged over the question of 
atomic testing, its effect on the atmosphere, and its consequences for 
human health. My colleagues in the scientific field advise me to stay 
away from this subject. They point out that there is a great deal 
about it which is not yet known; that scientists are themselves in wide 
disagreement about its seriousness; that I, as a scientific layman, would 
not even be able to imderstand the terms in which it is put. All this I 
readily concede; but even the little that is known to the general public 
is enough to pose a problem of Christian conscience. 

Let us take a random sampling of recent press reports. During the 
first eight months of 1958, we are told, the fall-out of radioactive stron¬ 
tium on New York City increased by 25 per c6nt. Readings in Los 
Angeles are said by the health department of that city to have revealed 
for limited periods a count of five hundred to one thousand times the 
normal radioactivity in the atmosphere and double the intensity con¬ 
sidered safe for continuous exposure over a lifetime. Only a few 
weeks ago observations in Sweden showed radioactivity at ten kilo¬ 
meters above sea level to be five times as intense as it was earlier 
in the year, and individual particles were detected (apparently at 
ground level), “larger and thought to be more radioactiye, than any 
yet reported except from the immediate area of a test explosion.” A 
similar report has come from Brazil. , 

All this is only the beginning; a large part of the fall-out from the 
tests conducted Aus far is, we are tpld, still in the higher atmosphere 
and will not descend for years. Furthermore, the effect of radioactive 
substances on human health is cumulative, so that any unnatural ex¬ 
posure presumably reduces the tolerance of exposure from natural 
causes or for medical purposes. 

In the face of these facts, I listen with some amazement to the state¬ 
ments with which some of the scientists endeavor to reassure us about 
such developments. The damages, they say, have been “negligible” 
so far. Not many deaths, they say, can be expected to ensue from this 
increase in radioactivity compared with those which occur from natural 
causes. One scientist, pained and astounded at the concern about the 
radioactive particles in Sweden, explained that if, for example, 100 
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people would be killed by the effects of a normal atomic explosion, 
then only 102 could be expected to die from the effects of the increased 
radioactivity which Sweden has been experiencing. 

But whoever gave us the right, as Christians, to take even one inno¬ 
cent human life, much less 102 or a 102,000? I recall no quantita¬ 
tive stipulation in the Sixth Commandment. God did not say through 
Moses that to take 102,000 lives was wicked but 102 was all right. 
I fail to see how any of this can be reconciled with the Christian con¬ 
science. 

I am delighted that our government now shows a serious readiness 
to work toward the termination of these experiments with atomic ex¬ 
plosives. We must go farther and work toward the elimination of the 
use of atomic weapons in war as well. This cannot be done in a day, 
and not all that needs to be done can be done by us. But we can at 
least make a beginning by endeavoring to free ourselves from our un¬ 
wise dependence on atomic weapons in our own military calculations, 
from our fateful commitment to the first use of these weapons, whether 
or not they are used against us. 

Our Obligation to the Future 

There is a principle involved here which has application beyond 
just the field of weapons, to a number of other effects in the introduc¬ 
tion of modern technology. We of this generation are only the custo¬ 
dians, not the owners, of the earth on which we live. There were others 
who lived here before, and we hope there will be others who are going 
to live here afterward. We have an obligation to past generations and 
to future ones, no less solemn than our obligations to ourselves. I fail 
to see that we are in any way justified in making, for the safety or 
convenience of our own generation, alterations in our natural environ¬ 
ment which may importantly change the conditions of life for those 
who come afterward. 

The moral laws which we acknowledge predicate the existence of a 
certain sort of world—a certain sort of natural environment—in which 
people live. This setting presumably reflects God’s purpose. We did 
not create it; we do not have the right to destroy it. We know the prob¬ 
lems which this environment poses for man. We know the nature of 
the Christian effort to find answers.to them. We live by this lore. 
When we permit this environment to be altered quite basically by things 
we do today, we are taking upon ourselves a responsibility for which 
I find no authority in the Christian faith. 
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Obviously, we do not know what the ultimate effects will be of the 
atomic weapons tests we have already conducted. I am not sure that 
we know what will be the ultimate effects of our methods of disposal 
of radioactive wastes. I doubt that we know what we are doing to 
the sea through the use of modem detergents and the fouling of its 
surface with oil. I am not sure that we know what we are doing with 
modem insecticides, which we employ quite recklessly in agriculture 
for our immediate purposes, giving little thought to their ultimate effects. 
We who call ourselves Christians must acknowledge responsibility in 
these matters, most of which are international in their implications. 

We will unavoidably find in the motives and workings of the political 
process much that is ambiguous in the Christian sense. Qln approach¬ 
ing the individual conflicts between governments which make up so 
much of international relations, we must beware of pouring Christian 
enthusiasm into unsuitable vessels which were at best designed to con¬ 
tain the earthy calculations of the practical politicians^ But there 
are phases of the government’s work in which we can look for Christian 
meaning. We can look for it, first of all, in the methods of our diplo¬ 
macy, where decency and humanity of spirit can never fail to serve 
the Christian cause. 

Beyond that there loom the truly apocalyptic dangers of our time, 
the ones that threaten to put an end to the very continuity of history 
outside which we would have no identity, no face, either in civilization, 
in culture, or in morals. These dangers represent for us not only 
political questions but stupendous moral problems, to which we cannot 
deny the courageous Christian answer. Here our main concern must 
be to see that man, whose own folly once drove him from the Garden 
of Eden, does not now commit the blasphemous act of destroying, 
whether in fear or in anger or in greed, the great and lovely world 
in which, even in his fallen state, he has been permitted by the grace 
of God to live. 
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COMMENT BY Georgia Harkness 

Professor of applied theology, Pacific School of Religion 
(Berkeley); formerly taught at Garrett Biblical Institute; 
author of . many books, including The Sources of Western 
Morality (Scribner, 1954), Christian Ethics (Abingdon, 
1957). 

^^Foreign Policy and Christian Conscience” by George F. Kenn^n 
contains a great deal of sound wisdom and Christian insight. It should 
be regarded both by statesmen and other thoughtful Christians as a 
major pronouncement in its field. Though I do not wholly agree with 
it, as will be indicated presently, my strictures are definitely subordi¬ 
nate to a great appreciation of the truth it sets forth. 

Particularly valuable is the author’s stress on method, by which he 
appa,rently means attitudes as well as specific procedures. This is a 
direct answer to the often quoted cliche that “the end justifies the 
means.” The opening sentence is a bit unfortunate, for to say that 
questions of method are generally a more fitting subject for Christian 
concern than questions of purpose seems to depreciate the impor¬ 
tance of ends. Since ends and purposes consistent with what is be¬ 
lieved about the Kingdom of God are of supreme importance to the 
Christian, this dichotomy can scarcely be granted. The ensuing con¬ 
text, however, seems to indicate that by “questions of purpose” the 
author means specific, limited, political objectives. The question 
then arises as to whether such limited objectives can ever be rightly 
regarded as morally neutral or unimportant from a Christian standpoint. 

That this appears to be the author’s position is indicated by the 
statement, “In the fabric of international life, there are a great many 
questions that have no certain Christian significance at all.” As 
illustrations of issues that he thinks do not matter greatly to God, he 
mentions free trade or the Common Market in Europe, territorial 
fishing rights in Icelandic waters, and the Indian-Pakistani dispute 
over Kashmir. Without presuming to know fuUy the mind of God, I 
must dissent! If God is concerned with the whole of human history 
and if every such question affects the well-being of persons some¬ 
where, as I believe to be true, there is no ethically neutral political 
question. There are many in which the issues are so mixed that 
Christians may legitimately differ in their opinions, but there is 
nothing affecting the liyes of pe/rsons, which ought to be viewed by 
Christians as an amoral matter. 
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The author renders great service in his remarks about the cold 
war and our competition with Moscow. Though current hysteria has 
abated somewhat since the McCarthy era, great numbers of Ameri¬ 
cans, including great numbers of Christians, continue to speak and 
act on the assumption “that everything we want automatically reflects 
the purpose of God and everjrthing the Russians want reflects the pur¬ 
poses of the devil.” There is very limited freedom in America to give 
utterance to the balanced judgment expressed by Mr. Kennan, aind 
it is a serious matter that a minister, teacher or other public flgure 
who ventures to say anything good about the motives or achievements 
of a Communist government is immediately under suspicion as “sub¬ 
versive.” 

The sections on coloni^sm and on the United Natiops are again 
well-balanced statements of the complex aspects of major human situa¬ 
tions in which understanding, rather than unlimited condemnation or 
enthusiasm, is in order. Mr. Kennan does well to point out that the 
tangled, and often painful, aspects of colonialism and its repudiation 
might better be regarded as tragic rather than wholly smful or wholly 
righteous, and that the whole subject needs to be viewed “with hu¬ 
mility, with detachment, with compassion for both sides.” But does 
he not go too far in saying that in these tragic situations “the elements 
of right and wrong are indistinguishable to us”? Surely we need to 
view th^m with responsible concern and with such judgment of right 
and wrong, from a Christian standpoint, as our limited human wisdom 
permits. To illustrate, the Christian in America need not hesitate to 
say that apartheid in South Africa is wrong even though he must also 
admit the wrongness of race discrimination in his own land, and that 
technical assistance to underdeveloped nations is right even though 
abuses creep into its administration and our motives are suspected 
by the recipients. 

Similarly, there, is a true statement which skates close to the edge 
of over-statement in the author’s declaratipn, “The sovereign national 
state . . . has no fopndation in Christian principle, whatever its secular 
justification.” That sovereignty should become chauvinism or the full 
determination of national policy by considerations of self-interest has 
no Christian justification. Yet there are values in nationhood which 
may well be conceived as within the purposes of God. How to pre¬ 
serve these values without falling into the destructive pitfalls of un¬ 
limited national egotism is the supreme political problem of our time. 

In what the author says about the moral implications of war, 
atomic testing, and our obligation to the future, I find myself in great 
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agreement. It is a clear call to both Christian and political responsi¬ 
bility, with little of the moral ambiguity which Mr. Kennan suggests 
in regard to less vital issues. As one who during World War II 
signed a protest against the obliteration bombing of civilian popula¬ 
tions— a. protest widely treated with indignation and ridicule at the 
time—^it is naturally gratifying to find Mr. Kennan now making a 
forthright statement to the same effect. AU that he says about the 
unethical and unchristian aspects of atomic testing and the need to 
find by multilateral inquiry other means of security than atomic ex¬ 
plosives is profoundly true. His concern for the future, in these 
matters and in others, is prophetic and Christian. 

In short, his concern for these vital issues ought to be more widely 
shared, and his statement should be read and discussed throughout 
America and the world. 
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COMMENT BY John Courtney Murray 

Ordained priest, Roman Catholic Church; professor of the¬ 
ology, Woodstock College, Maryland; author of numerous 
articles in theological, secular and educational periodicals; 
editor, Theological Studies, 

It would probably be futile for me, as a Catholic theologian, to en¬ 
gage in direct argument with Mr. Kennan on any of the particular 
issues he raises. There are three main reasons. 

First, we do not share a common universe of moral discourse, or a 
common doctrine on the determinants of the morality of human action 
(whether individual or collective), or a common concept of the struc¬ 
ture of the moral act, or the same style of moral argument. The rad¬ 
ical diifference between us is easily measured in terms of a significant 
fact. Mr. Kennan manages to write a fairly lengthy piece on morality 
and foreign policy without once using the word “justice.” I could not 
write so niuch as a paragraph on the topic without being obliged to 
use the word and to define the exact meaning in which I use it, both 
in the abstract and in the concrete. 

Second, I do not hold that “politics” is a purely formal category 
without objective moral content, determinate or at least determinable. 
On the whole, this sort of political Kantianism seems to be Mr. Kennan’s 
position. He is not clear or forthright about it, but it is implied in 
his contention that many political and economic issues are devoid of 
what he calls “Christian significance”; being morally neutral, these 
issues are to be committed for settlement to the sheer conflict of secular 
forces and motivations. The content of politics is simply this process 
of conflict, which posits issues of power but not of right. For instance, 
Mr. Kennan does not see that it “matters greatly to God” whether one 
chooses one or another among alternative modes of economic or 
political organization. The vocabulary risks flippancy; but, taken seri¬ 
ously, it reveals Mr. Kennan’s basic notion of morality and his basic 
notion of politics. I reject both. 

Using my own vocabulary, I must say that every single issue of 
political and economic organization (and therefore every single policy 
issue, since policy always looks to a particular ordering or organization 
of affairs, interests, relationships, etc.) raises issues that must be defined 
in terms of the “the good.” They are therefore moral issues. The good, 
in the case, is the common good, whose principal .component is the 
realization of an order of justice in all the four variant meanings of the 
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tenn—commutative, legal, distributive, and social justice. Frequently it 
is difficult even to state these issues; always it is difficult to resolve them; 
rarely does any resolution impose itself as incontrovertibly the single 
good resolution. But moral issues do not cease to be “there” simply 
because they are involved in complexities. And, to adapt the alien 
vocabulary, it matters greatly to man as a moral being ffiat these issues 
should be relentlessly sought, exactly formulated,, fairly argued, and 
finally (or at least provisionally) settled in accord with the high canons 
of human reason. 

Third, there is the question of the “evolution” of the Soviet Union. 
To say that the Soviet government is changing is a banality; for govern¬ 
ments as for individuals to live in history is to change. But to say with 
Mr. Kennan that the direction of Soviet change is toward “the con¬ 
servative authoritarian state which has been the norm of Western 
society in the Christian era” is to take a profoundly mistaken view 
of both the Soviet Union and of the Western society and of the histor¬ 
ical significance of Christianity for politics. This proposition cannot be 
argued here. My point is that all discussions about morality in foreign 
policy have as an essential premise a right moral estimate of the Com¬ 
munist movement (it is still a movement), its dynamisms, its purposes, 
and its direction of change. There is more to the problem than this, 
of course; but this much is essential to the problem. Here again Mr. 
Kennan and I are far apart. 

First, he removes “questions of purpose” in politics from the scope 
of “Christian concern,” which ought to center only on questions of 
“method.” Second, he then proceeds, somewhat inconsistently, to pass 
a benign moral judgment on the purposes of the Soviet Union. Mr. 
Khrushchev, it seems, simply wants to set up a conservative authori¬ 
tarian government in some sort of Western style; and that is not really 
a bad thing; or at any rate it is not greatly worse than the political thing 
visible in America; in fact, it may be better, since Mr. Khrushchev’s 
government may be a more positive expression of the populw will than 
the government of the United States. We ought therefore to be “hum^ 
ble.” That is, we ought not to pass moral judgment on the Soviet 
regime, its purposes and its structure. More exactly, we ought not 
to pass a mord judgment other than Mr. Kennan’s kindly one. We 
may indeed, like good political Kantians, deprecate Mr. Effirushchev’s 
“methods.” He violates the canons of good procedure; and only pro¬ 
cedure is good or bad. For the rest, our Christian duty is to look to 
our own “good manners”; they are the substantial content of the political 
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good. Let us be decent, patient, humane, conciliatory, understanding, 
^tached, and compassionate. Thus we shall satisfy the demands of 
“Christian concern” for good procedure. In contrast, the Christian need 
not be concerned to bring the moral intelligence to bear upon the 
rights and wrongs in complex objective situations. The effort would 
be useless; for in them “the elements of right and wrong are indis¬ 
tinguishable to us.” 

In the climate of opinion that sustains this mode of thought I can 
o^y gasp for breath (to appropriate Carl Becker’s phrase). And, 
since it is a bit difficult to argue while gasping for breath, I shall not 
argue with Mr. Kennan. But I might make two remarks. 

First, this intelligent statesman-tumed-moralist is maVing a gallant 
and needed effort to overcome an older type of morality, typically 
Protestant and typically American. Its style was voluntarist; it sought 
the constitution of the moral order in the divine will, not in the divine 
reason: bonum quia praescriptum, malum quia vetitum. Its heuristic 
principle was fundamentalist; it sought the moral precept or prohibi¬ 
tion directly in the scriptural dictum that would contain the expressed 
will of God. Its mood was subjectivist, in accord with the principle 
of private interpretation. Its temper was anti-intellectualist; it had no 
use for the traditional doctrine of natural law or for the employment of 
reason in the search for moral criteria. Its consequent main characteristic 
was its simplism. It was a morality of facile absolutes. And it thrust 
its simple yeas and nays upon reality without prior analysis of reality’s 
own lines and life and in ruthless despite of reality’s analogical struc¬ 
ture. It had no theory of law or jurisprudence, no idea of the distinc¬ 
tion between public crime and private sin. It had no sense of the 
historical process or of the emergent virtualities of human nature in 
history. It had no understanding of the nature of politics or the special 
mord problems raised by the 'institutionalization of human action. Its 
individualism blocked it off from grasping what is meant by public 
morality or even by “society” itself. Its subjectivism, its “enthusiasm,” 
its rejection of all moral authority external to the individual conscience, 
its assignment of the primacy to sincerity of interior motive over the 
objective intent and content of the act laid it open to aberration under 
the influence of every private passion and public fa naticism, 

This older Protestant morality was a force of great power in casting 
out demons from the individual life. No one can doubt that it made 
for private righteousness, at the cost of a good deal of self-righteousness. 
But there is grave reason for doubting its value in coping with the 
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demons that seem to inhabit the organized structures of society and from 
these seats of power sway the course of history. Basically and briefly, 
the reason lies in the incapacity of the older Protestant American 
morality for discriminating judgment. This capacity lies at the root 
of wisdom in the formation of public policy—the wisdom that knows 
how to combine the exigencies of political success with the more strin¬ 
gent exigencies of moral principle. Society is controlled and managed 
by public policy as it is by public law. But the simplistic style, temper, 
tone, and tendency of the older Protestant morality disqualify it as a 
guide to wise public policy. 

This, I think, is what Mr. Kennan sees. If I read him correctly, the 
thrust of his argument is not against any sort of “morality” in forei^ 
policy but against this older American Protestant morality. (Only it, 
for instance, would advocate foreign aid as a “gesture of Christian 
charity”; my own argument for such programs would be cast in terms 
of social justice, which is a rational virtue of a somewhat complex 
structure.) I think that Mr. Kennan has chosen the right adversary; 
if I were a statesman, this rude and primitive kind of morality would 
be of no use to me. 

I also think that Mr. Kennan has not succeeded in overcoming his 
adversary. The reason is that he himself is trapped, perhaps without 
knowing it, in the mode of moral thought that he rejects. He too is 
a voluntarist, who only wants to know what has been commanded or 
forbidden by God. His mode of moral inquiry is strongly fundamental¬ 
ist; he rejects the modern sovereign state because “nowhere in Christ’s 
teachings” is it to be found. He too is anti-intellectualist; this is the 
reason why he must avoid the whole problem of justice, which can be 
dealt with only by a highly intellectualist type of moral thought. I 
expect Mr. Kennan would not begin to understand that brilliant state¬ 
ment of the basic principle in the intellectualist tradition of natural 
law which asserts; “Oufy that ought not to be which cannot be.” Fin¬ 
ally, Mr. Kennan can be as simplistic as any old free-church evangelical 
moralist, as witness his ruthless simplification of the problem of war. 
(I suspect that he has no articulated and discriminating doctrine on 
the use of force, as he has no concept of the order of justice in whose 
defense or vindication force may be employed. A more unworthy sus¬ 
picion would be that Mr. Kennan regards war as the height of bad 
manners.) 

I am inclined to think that it is this failure to overcome within him¬ 
self the adversary that he sees outside himself that imparts a certain 
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nihilist quality to Mr. Kennan’s thought. He is the man who does not 
like where he is but can get nowhere else. And when he tries to move 
the only place he can go is towards the depths of the situationalism 
that is characteristic of a newer type of American Protestant thought. 
The older Protestant morality saw things as so simple that moral judg¬ 
ment was always easy. The newer morality sees things as so com¬ 
plex that moral judgment becomes impossible. The final word of 
judgment is not “right” or “wrong” but “ambiguous.” The function of 
the moral reason is no longer to distinguish the elements of right and 
wrong in various situations,” but simply to recognize that in every 
“situation” the elements of right and wrong are indistinguishable. The 
“situation,” whose complexities the older morality blithely skirted, has 
bewme a morass in which the newer morality founders. The pre¬ 
cipitancy of an older judgment has ceded to paralysis. I do not, how¬ 
ever, think that paralysis of moral judgment is any more help to wisdom 
in public policy than precipitancy used to be. 
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COMMENT BY Eugenc Carson Blake 

Stated clerk, General Assembly of the Prwbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A.; former president, National Council of 
Churches; member, Central and Executive Committees, 
World Council of Churches. 


My FIRST word about Mr. George F. Kennan’s article, Foreign Policy 
and Christian Conscience,” as published in the May, 1959 issue of 
The Atlantic, must be one of warm approval and gratitude. Surely it 
would be out of place for Mr. Kennan’s Church to take credit for his 
article, yet its spirit, wisdom, and Christian conviction do reflect great 
credit upon the Church of which he is a member. As an oflflcial of that 
Church, I am proud that Mr. Kennan is a Presbyterian and I hope that 
our Church may increasingly, in its corporate activity as well as in its 
individual members’ thoughts and actions, reflect the kind of Christian 
faith and wisdom embodied in the article. 

In general I agree with Mr. Kennan’s position. The conclusion that 
sound principle is a better guide than the calculation of self-interest, 
however much enlightened, seems to me particularly important. The 
carefully stated warning against making anti-communism the sole 
ground of our foreign policy seems to me sound, coupled as it is wiA 
a clear repudiation of “the full-blown totalitarian state” as “an abomi¬ 
nation in the sight of God.” 

The caution against making anti-colonialism in all places and at all 
times the. guide to our foreign policy is needed in this revolutionary 
age. The measured support of the U.N. as a “not insignificant” symbol 
of “a sense of conscience higher than the national one” is a relief from 
the two more common extremes of uncritical praise or uncritical con- 
denmation of that international organization. 

The crucial and most dfficult section of the article deals with “The 
Moral Implications of War.” I fully share Mr. Kennan’s regret that 
during World War II America and her Allies resorted to instruments of 
mass destruction, including finally the atom bomb, thus involving our¬ 
selves in the moral degradation of the Nazis who showed the way at 
Rotterdam and Coventry. Although Mr. Kennan does not fully dis¬ 
cuss or solve the dilemmas raised by the preventive value of our re¬ 
taining the possibility of using atomic and hydrogen weapons, I am 
one who with him is “skeptical of the meaning of ‘victory’ and ‘defeat’ 
in their relation to modem war between great countries.” I also agree 
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that “there are times when we have no choice but to follow the dictates 
of our conscience, to throw ourselves on God’s mercy, and not ask 
too many questions.” 

And finally I would underline Mr. Kennan’s conclusion that our main 
concern must be to see that we do not for any reason destroy the “great 
and lively world” in which we live by the grace of God. 
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COMMENT BY Emest W. Lefever 

Lecturer in international relations, School of International 
Service, The American University; ordained Protestant cler¬ 
gyman; three years international affairs specialist with the 
National Council of Churches; author. Ethics and United 
States Foreign Policy (Meridian Books, 1957). 

T'here is much wisdom in Mr. Kennan’s article. His warning against 
“pouring Christian enthusiasm into unsuitable vessels . . . designed to 
contain the earthy calculations of practical politici^s” is timely. He 
rightfully underscores the limits of the United Nations and the moral 
ambiguities in foreign aid and in the colonialism issue. His under¬ 
standing of the U.N. and foreign aid can help provide the basis for 
discriminating and moraUy responsible support of these widely mis¬ 
understood instruments. 

Among the many problems I see in the essay there are two chief 
ones. First, Mr. Kennan sees the limits of rational calculation in 
politics, but he fails to see that calculation is both a political and a 
moral necessity. Second, he falls into the very moral absolutism he 
so effectively denounces. 

Calculation, the rational relation of resources to ends, is at the 
heart of politics. Ethics is inescapably involved in political calculations. 
It is involved in the choice of ends and the selection of means appro¬ 
priate to these ends. An absolutist code ethic does not require calcula¬ 
tion. If one accepts the commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” as an ab¬ 
solute moral law, calculation about nuclear weapons or o*er military 
instruments becomes unnecessary. Such a legalistic ethic gives no 
guidance to the statesman or the ordinary citizen confronted by mili¬ 
tary invasion. Moral absolutism is politically irrelevant. 

Instead of calculation, says Kennan, “the government” should use 
“good methods” rather than “bad ones.” He does not say how states¬ 
men determine what “good methods” are in a highly complex inter¬ 
national situation without relating resources to objectives—calculation. 

Mr. Kennan is strongly opposed to moral absolutes when he deals 
with the United Nations, foreign aid, and colonialism, but he tends to 
invoke an absolute ethic when he deals with nuclear testing. After 
his “random sampling” of press reports on the dangers of fallout, he 
concludes: “But whoever gave us the right, as Christians, to take even 
one innocent life ... I fad to see how any of this can be reconciled 
with the (^iristian conscience.” 
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His implication that all bomb tests under all circumstances are 
morally indefensible seems to be based on two serious errors. The first 
error is factual or technical. The second error is his ambiguous attitude 
toward moral-political calculation. 

His impressionistic picture of probable fallout dangers bears little 
resemblance to the findings of leading research institutions in this 
country and abroad. According to the best projections available the 
maximum possible loss of life from a general nuclear war involving 
the full present capacities of the Soviet Union and the United States 
would be about 20 per cent of the earth’s population. The number 
killed might be considerably less. There would be practically no 
casualties of any kind south of the equator. If the United States had 
a comprehensive fallout shelter program in operation 80,000,000 or 
more additional American lives probably would be saved. These esti¬ 
mates include persons killed by blast and radioactivity. 

Among the 80 per cent who would survive such a war the natural 
genetic damage to the human race might be doubled in areas of heavy 
fallout. Any injury is always an individual tragedy. But genetic dam¬ 
age resulting from tests or war, like the number of automobile deaths 
in the United States, is well within the range of what a society is pre¬ 
pared to tolerate. 

I cite these projections because many people have a distorted picture 
of fallout danger. Every human life is precious in the eyes of God, 
and one innocent death or crippling disease is one too many. Any 
decent human being recoils from the horror of a lynching or a nuclear 
war. We are all agreed here. 

But this does not necessarily mean that the United States should 
unilaterally destroy its nuclear stockpile or cease atomic tests. Here 
is where Mr. Kennan’s second error comes in. He fails to see the 
moral necessity of calculation. He is concerned with and even exag¬ 
gerates the dangers of nuclear testing. He is not equally concerned 
with the dangers of a unilateral stopping of nuclear tests. 

Both statesmen and moralists are obligated to calculate the risks to 
hiunan life in two competing courses of action. It is quite possible 
that a one-sided ending of atomic tests by the United States and Britain, 
in order to reduce the risk of genetic damage, might actually be the 
decisive cause of a nuclear war which would destroy 20 per cent of 
the earth’s people. The lag in our development of small tactical devices, 
“clean” bombs, and defensive weapons resulting from a unilateral ban 
on our part, might give a decisive advantage to the Soviet Union and 
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make a first nuclear strike against us a less unattractive alternative 
than it would otherwise be. It is politically unwise and morally wrong 
for our statesmen to pursue policies which increase the possibility of a 
nuclear attack. 

Incidentally, one of the major reasons for American atomic tests is 
to develop more precise weapons which will increase our capacity to 
deal with limited assaults with less danger that they will spiral into 
general nuclear war. These precise weapons also enable us to deal 
more effectively with strictly military targets with minimum risk to 
innocent civilians. Under present world conditions tactical atomic 
weapons strengthen our deterrent position and tend to make both 
limited war and general war less likely. 

I am not advopating the continuation of U.S. nuclear tests. Nor am 
I advocating their unilateral cessation. I am only saying that if a 
morally concerned citizen urges that tests be stopped because of the 
risks, he has an equally moral obligation to examine the ijsks in the 
alternative course he is advocating. 

I am gratified that the United States has extended its self-imposed 
nuclear test ban until the end of 1959 in order to give our negotiators 
at Geneva additional time to reach a viable ban agreement with the 
Soviet Union. I earnestly pray that an effective test-ban agreement 
with adequate international inspection provisions can be hammered out. 

Faced with the double threat of nuclear war and Communist im¬ 
perialism, we can be grateful for men like Mr. Kennan for stimulating 
serious public discussion of the fateful decisions before us. In debating 
these questions, morally concerned persons sometimes forget that facts 
are just as important as dreams. The fact without the dream leads to 
despair. The dream without the fact leads to illusions. These tragic 
times call for hope without illusion and realism without despair. 
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COMMENT BY Stcwart Meacham 

Director, Int. Centers and Int. Affairs Program, American 
Friends Service Committee; graduate Union Theolo^cal 
Seminary; ordained Methodist minister and former mission¬ 
ary to India; 1946-47 labor adviser to Gen. J. R. Hodges 
in Korea. 

Theological issues actually are issues of power. That has always 
been the case and it is so today. During the centuries of the great 
Christian persecutions a theology of apocalyptic deliverance and judg¬ 
ment gave expression in theoretical terms to the steadfastness with which 
the early Christians faced death in the arena, or on the executioner’s 
cross. Certainly their steadfastness arose out of intimate experience 
rather than the theological propositions of the Book of Revelations. 
But the theological propositions were as they were because the power 
relationships of the Christians were what they were. Their power wag 
the power to accept martyrdom, and the theology was a theology of 
the triumph of the martyrs. 

In the days of the Reformation the theological propositions of 
Martin Luther represented something more than one man’s reflections 
on the relationships of personal faiA and salvation. The burgeoning 
of the princely states and the rise of new and powerful concepts of 
nationalism could not be conformed to the old patterns of Papal 
authority. Luther’s doctrine of the priesthood of believers signaled a 
struggle for temporal authority which continues to the present time. 

Twenty-flve years ago a wide rebellion arose among theologians who 
were weary of the compartmentalization of personal religion and social 
responsibility, and who rejected the pale optimism of conventional 
Christian liberalism. Religious thought began to play a role in the 
revolutionary impulses of those days. Neo-orthodoxy provided Chris¬ 
tians with a justification for supporting labor’s strug^es and picket 
line action, even though violent, and for entering into such revolutionary 
conflicts as the war in Spain. Today the same doctrines provide the 
same Christians, now somewhat older and more thick of girth, with 
justification for elaborating in terms of approval and support on the 
needs and the advantages of nuclear conflict as a buttress to our Amer¬ 
ican way of life. The very theological propositions which once placed 
theologians on the side of the social revolutionaries, are today invoked 
by the same theologians to justify their willingness to use nuclear weap¬ 
ons to maintain the status quo. 

George F. Kennan’s reflections on foreign policy and Christian con¬ 
science amount to provocative theology because he raises the basic 
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power issues of our times in theological terms. As a statesman, Mr. 
Kennan doubts that it is possible for nations to gauge accxirately the 
results of their actions. He finds it difficult, if not impossible, to establish 
in advance the relationship between cause and effect in statecraft. For 
those who have based social ethics on their sense of responsibility for 
long-range purposes, and have justified the means of war accordin^y, 
this is devastating. How can they be Christian, and have their bombs 
and missiles too, unless they can claim that these evil means are working 
out to some good end in accord with God’s will? Mr. Kennan says 
that this is more than we can know, and he accepts the implications 
of his own conviction, namely, that the means of war have now clearly 
gone beyond the limits of conscience, that victory and defeat have lost 
their meaning in a time when war itself means defeat, and finally that 
we are custodians of future environment by our power to contaminate 
and despoil the very atmosphere in which we live. He concludes that the 
best we can do is employ means that are acceptable to conscience, 
throw ourselves on God’s mercy, and not ask too many questions. 

Doubtless there are those who feel more certain than does Mr. 
Kennan of man’s ability to use nuclear weapons in discriminate ways, 
or are less optimistic than he that the grace of God can work its way 
in life without benefit of nuclear deterrence. If such is the case it is 
for them to show the efficacy of the bombs to do what grace cannot, 
or else to undertake an even stranger task: to show that bombs are 
manifestations or instruments of God’s grace. 

Meanwhile it is the task of persons like myself, who agree with Mr. 
Keiman in so far as he goes but would wish that he had gone further, 
to live a new life. It is no light thing to claim that there is power in 
nonviolence which can prevail against weapons of destruction. To say 
tkis effectively and well requires more than theological propositions. 
What is needed is a willingness not only to anticipate that ffiere is a 
spirit and a power that works in life, overcoming the evil, but also to be 
willing to accept the pace, the conditions, and the disciplines of that 
spirit and that power, and to be willing to assume social and political 
responsibility in accord with its terms. 

If there is a growth in our time of this willingness we shall doubtless 
see a new and powerful theological statement developing around it, to 
replace the rather dead debates that still hover over the theological ashes 
of the twenties and the thirties. 

Mr. Kennan has made an important contribution. He has said that 
nuclear weajponsQ^^g^ reliable means to good ends, any more than 
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they are good in themselves. Unless this proposition can be refuted in 
terms of realpolitique it is difficult to see how we can avoid a total 
re-examination of how the Way of the Cross is to be imderstood in the 
power relationships of daily life. 


POSTSCRIPT — A CALL TO DISCUSSION 

What role does the Christian conscience play in an approach to 
international problems? Can continued nuclear testing be justified in 
Christian teaching? Is there any authority in Christian faith that allows 
us to take on responsibility for altering our environment irrevocably? 
When these and other questions were raised by George Kennan at 
Princeton last spring, members of the American Friends Service Com¬ 
mittee Peace Education staff felt the implications were too powerful to 
go unanswered. 

Letters were accordingly sent to about 20 Christian leaders to ask 
for their comments. The idea was to present these comments in a 
symposium for discussion. The six included in this pamphlet were 
the only replies received. Yet few can deny that the question of human 
survival and the issues of war and peace stand foremost in an age 
when nuclear weapons could bring annihilation to mankind. 

“In Europe a wide debate among theologians and churchmen, both 
Catholic and Protestant, over nuclear war has forced a new e xamina tion 
of basic issues of faith and morals,” said a competent religious observer 
on his return from a visit to Europe in September. “No less a figure 
than Cardinal Alfredo Ottaviani has declared that the doctrine of ‘just 
war’ is no longer applicable. And Karl Barth has moved very far, 
though not quite all the way, toward a pacifist position. The Europeans 
cannot understand the aloofness of the American churches to the nuclear 
war issue.” 

George Kennan has presented a challenge to Americans. The six 
comments have made a start toward opening the discussion. It is now 
up to the reader to carry this one step further. We invite your com¬ 
ments. We will make every effort to circulate them through the existing 
channels of religious periodicals. Christians can no longer put aside 
the problem of survival in a nuclear age. It is time to speak! 

PEACE EDUCATION PROGRAM 
AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 

November, 1959 
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